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THE BOOK OF SHAPES 


(PARTS I, II, & ITI). 


BY SHEILA RADICE, 
With a Preface by Dr. T. Percy Nunn, Prof. of Education in the Univ. of Lond. 


The ie Literar morons writes :— 

“These three focae Shapes, with their startling covers, revealing in 
iia colours strange sieeuaneel atterns in solid perspective, are something 
more than books for children to play with they have a philosophic and 
an artistic significance that will first please and then fascinate grown-up people 

This is a method of direct mind-training that has a real significance in 
psychology as well as in art.” 
The Westminster Gazette writes :— 

“It is not easy to describe the books because their immediate diagrammatic 
appeal is so far from verbal expression that wordiness would be wasted. . . Mrs. 
Radice has provided an exquisite means for enabling teachers to teach children 


to teach themselves. 
THE NEW CHILDREN. 
BY SHEILA RADICE, 


With Autograph foreword by Dr. Marita Monrtessort. 
Dr. Montessori writes :— 

“Mrs. Radice has expressed my ideas to the world with marvellous lucidity.” 
The Daily Telegraph writes :— 

“One of the least fortunate of our national traits is a certain obstinate 
resistance to new ideas... This is particularly true of education, and it has 
proved the main hindrance which the Montessori system has had to encounter 
in England. But the system was strong enough to recover, and has gradually 
won its way to the approval of all who appreciate the inevitable trend ofemodern 
education. Mr. H. A. L. Fisher has described its author as the outstanding 
figure in the education of the day, and all enlightened teachers throughout the 
country are beginning to adopt Montessori methods. This little book should be 
a valuable weapon in the cause of the movement. It is clear, persuasive, and 
tenes it makes out a good case, and states it in simple, intelligible 
anguage. 

The Lancet writes :— 

“The New Children” makes good reading... it is fluent, graphic, and 
versatile. The author has evidently grasped the scientific truth that permeates 
and inspires the Montessori doctrine.” 

The New York Herald writes :— 

““The Montessori idea is here expressed as a philosophy of life — the 
philosophy of Bergson, arrived at independently through long, patient, encyclo- 
pedic study of the self-revelations of children from birth. 

The Times Dispatch (U.S.A.) writes:—“ Mrs. Radice has given a luminous 
interpretation of the vast scope of Dr. Montessori’s vision and aims.’ 
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NOTES & QUERIES. 


Founded 1849. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
Inland and Abroad, Post Free. 


12 months ... ... £1108. 4d. 
(including 2 half- yearly indexes). 
6 months ... . «. 15s. 10d. 
(including one “index). 
3 months ... .. 7s. 7d. 


All subscriptions payable in advance. iL 

Cheques should be made payable to ‘ Notes 
and Queries.’ and crossed “Child & Co.” 

INDEX. 

The Inprx for Vol. x1 (July to December, 
1922), 12th Series, is now ready, and may 
obtained 7 or. all booksellers or direct 
from the Manager, ‘ NorErs anpD QuzEiIEs,’ 20, 
High Street, High Wycombe, Bucks. 

Price, 1s. 6d.; post free, 1s. 7d. 


VOL. XI, TWELFTH SERIES. 


The above volume is now available, bound 
in Publisher’s cloth cover, and may be ordered 
from any bookseller or direct from the 
Publisher. 

Price, 19s.; post free, £1. 
BINDING CASES. 

Publisher’s Crota Brinpine Caszs for Vol. 
XI, 12th Series, are now available, and may be 
obtained by order from all booksellers or direct 
from the Manager, ‘ Norzs aND QuERIEs,’ 20, 
High Street, High Wycombe, Bucks. 

Price, 2s.; post free, 2s. 3d. 

Publisher’s Cloth Binding Cases for all 
volumes of the 12th Series may be obtained 
from The Publisher, ‘ Norges anp QuERIEs,’ or 
on order — = Booksellers. 

Price, 2s - ost free, 2s. 3d. 

Publisher’s Cloth inding Cases in colours 
according to Previous Series may be obtained 
from The Publisher, ‘ Norzs anpD QUERIES,’ or 
on order from all Booksellers. 

Price, 3s.; post free, 3s. 3d. 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


1s. per.line (minimum $ lines). 

Advertisements should be xe to The 
Manager, ‘ Notes and Queries,’ 20, High Street, 
High Wycombe, Bucks. 

Tf desired replies may be addressed to Private 
Numbers, c/o ‘ Notes and Queries.’ For the 
use of a number and postage of replies a fee 
of 6d. is charged. 

WANTED. 

Bnquiries have been received for the follow- 
ing back numbers :— 

Bitth Series: General Index. 

Ninth Series. Vols. i to xii bound cloth. 

Twelfth Series: No. 67, April 1917 (Vol. iii); 
Index, Jan.-June, 1920 (Vol. vi); No. 86, Novem- 
ber, 1918 (Vol. iv); No. 185, October 29, 1921 
(Vol. ix); No. 217, June 10, 1922 (Vol. x). 

Readers wishing to dispose of an 
above should communicate with The 
‘Notes and Queries,’ 20, High Street, High 
Wycombe, Bucks. 


ARRISTER’S DAUGHTER does Legal and 

General Typewriting, Plays, etc. Authors’ 

MSS. from 10d. per 1,000 words. — Miss 
Puituires, New Haw, Weybridge. 





SHAKESPEARE 


and other early dramatists. 
Report all early books, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, autograph letters, out 
of the way items, etc., to 


MAGGS BROS., 
34 & 35, Conduit St., London, W. 











]/PHOLSTERY. — “ The ‘Chair ‘that makes 

going to bed a trouble.” Always Jolly. 

Never Passé. ‘“‘ Buoy _ ” Chairs from £6 15s. 
seen at SmyTH, . , Dorset Street, W.1. 


‘ ioe AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 


The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers 
and Printers, 9-47, GARDEN ROW, 

ST. GHORGE'S ROAD, SOUTHWARE, S.E.1. 

Contains hairless paper, over which the pen 
slips with perfect freedom. Ninepence each. 
8s. per dozen, ruled or plain; postage extra, 
1s. 3d. Pocket _ 5s. per dozen, ruled or 
plain; postage 

SrICRD HAST’ is a clean white Paste and 
not a messy liquid. 


Books for Sale. 


OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS in SALE 
Early printed Works. Standard Authors 

















| First Editions, &. Catalogues free. 
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OBITUARY :—John Henry Rivett-Carnac. | not be Magdalen tower and chapel from the 


|east. For were this the case, the pinnacles 


c would run in another direction, not at right 








| angles to the eye of the spectator; and 

thors Aotes. | probably no » <a than ri would be 
- indicated. The gabled building of two 

ee THE VIEW OF OXFORD ON THE 1644 | storeys, also, whatever it may renresent, is 
a SILVER CROWN OF THOMAS | not aligned to either of the steeples, which 
RAWLINS | it should have been were it the east end of 
follow | either church. Antony Wood in his Latin 


ajority At the end of his ‘St. Mary’s Clusters’ | ‘History and Antiquities of the Univer- 
: = (1893) Professor Case gives a reproduction | sity,’ 1674 (translated by John Gutch in 
ember, | ° the specimen of Thomas Rawlins silver | 1796, vol. ii, pp. 462-79), while speaking 
ary to | ‘Town, struck in 1644, which was formerly in oF the plan of the lines round the city, 
1908; | the Bodleian Library, but is now in the new Jhon defended by King Charles I, says: 
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combe, | adds that the obverse shows 


| 
—— Charles riding over the town. Precisely ~~ 
in the Prospects, of Hoefnagle, Hollar, and | 
i ae Loggan, Oxford, is represented from the east, | f 
tories: | 8 28 to place, in an order from right to left, | both upon the bulwarks and the curtin, was 
Black | St. Mary’s, All Hallows, Magdalen and Mer-) strongly set with storm poles. Upon the out- 
<ing of ton towers. The pinnacles of St. Mary’s | side of the ditch or trench, round the said 


As for the north part, it was indifferently 
high in relation to the other ground, having 
so many strong bulwarks so regularly flank- 
ing one another thereon, that nothing could 
be more exactly done. Round about, the line, 


“write, | ‘teeple are emphasized, but are represented as | line, it was strongly pallisadoed, and _with- 
j | not one-half the height of the spire. The coin | out that again were digged several pits in the 
is therefore a verification of the conclusions | ground, that a single footman could not with- 

this essay. out difficulty approach the brink of the trench. 
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Lieut.-Col. W. G. Ross considered that by 
‘*storm-poles’’ probably fraises were 
intended. A fraise is a palisade, made 
horizontal or slightly inclining to the 
horizon, placed for defence round a work 
near the berm. ‘The stakes of the fraise 
should be eleven feet long. Palisades seem 
to have been invariably armed with spikes 
at the heads, arranged transversally as well 
as vertically: they are mentioned by all 
writers, and were usually driven in three 
rows, and so as to be breast high. Now in 
the foreground of the picture on the coin 
appears a portion of the city fortifications 
showing: four of the large bastions; a line 
of the palisades which only occurred on the 
northern side of the fortress; a foot-bridge 
through the palisades to the curtain over the 
ditch; and—less certainly—a pit on the 
outer side of the palisades, and storm-poles 
on the parapet of the curtain. 

But the steeple on the extreme right of the 
picture is undoubtedly that of St. Mary’s 
with its crocketed pinnacles: the eye of 
Oxford which had no predecessor, and has 
had no successor, as Sir Thomas G. Jackson, 
who repaired it in 1893-6, describes it in his 
book on the church (1897). From amidst a 
crowd of subordinate members rises the 
great spire: a simple octagon with no 
entasis, its only ornament being a bold pro- 
jecting roll on each angle. As it now 
stands, the actual height of the steeple from 
the nave-floor to the top of the capstone of 
the spire is 1885 feet. Much damage had 
been done shortly after the rebuilding of 
the church at the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, by a storm which in one night blew 
down the greater part of the pinnacles and 
battlements of the church and damaged those 
of the steeple. Wood conjectures that this 
was the storm mentioned by Stowe as having 
swept across England on 15 Jan., 1506. Not 
until a hundred years later did Dr. John 
King—great-nephew of the first bishop of 
Oxford, and himself subsequently Bishop of 
London—as Dean of Christ Church and 
Vice-Chancellor (1607-10) repair and set 
thick with pinnacles the spire. According 
to Sir Thomas Jackson (pp. 132-3), from 
Loggan’s print of 1675, it is obvious what 
Dr. King did to the steeple. The niches 
forming the first stage of the group of pin- 
nacles are original; and a great part of 
them has survived to our day. So are the 
little triangular pinnacles above, on the 
sloping buttress; and so, too, is the great 


oblong rectangular inner shaft, of which a 
good deal] still remains as it was built. But 
before this shaft completes itself we see it 
in Loggan’s print sliced off abruptly by a 
horizontal stringcourse, which interrupts 
the upright mouldings of the panels and 
forms a flat table on which are set, rather 
like ornaments on a shelf, five independent 
pinnacles—a large one in the middle and a 
little one at each corner. Dr. King pre. 
sumably found the upper part of the pin- 
| nacles gone or nearly gone, and he put: his 
| Jacobean finish, set thick with pinnacles, 
|on the top of the truncated stump of the 
| original work. But there appears to have 
| been some repair of the steeple under 
Charles I in 1639-40, although the pinnacles 
thereof are not actually mentioned in the 
| account. The magnifying-glass reveals the 
| fact that the picture on the coin makes the 
| spire pinnacles of the same height as that 
of the great spirelight shown between them. 
The four spirelights spring from the level 
of the exterior gallery and rise to the height 
of 30 feet. The representation on the coin, 
then, seems to bear out the President’s con- 
jecture that originally the angle-pinnacles 
may have been of the same height as the 
spirelights on each face. And if the coin 
| is correct, Dr. King’s group of pinnacles 
can scarcely have risen to the height of 
44 feet 3 ins. as stated by Sir Thomas. 

But it is more difficult to determine what 
the two buildings in the centre of the pic- 
ture are intended to represent. The pin- 
nacled two-storeyed tower with the five 
attendant pinnacles to the right of it might 
almost be the Schools; and upon the magni- 
ficent pile of the Schools and _ Library, 
ultimately adorned by not very far from one 
hundred pinnacles, both Hollar and Loggan 
dwell with evident pleasure. Yet Hollar, 
curiously enough, while making the Tower 
of the Five Orders a conspicuous object in 
his Prospect entirely omits it in his Bird’s- 
eye View of 1643. But were this building 
intended for the Schools, then St. Mary’s 
steeple would be immediately behind it, 
forming with it the true centre of the Uni- 
versity; and her steeple, as we have seen, 
is some distance away on the right of the 
picture. May not this tower, with its 
adjacent pinnacles represent New College! 
Hollar in his Birds-eye View greatly 
|exaggerates the height of the Muniment 
| Tower which adjoins the College Hall on the 
south-east, making at least two storeys of 
' it rise above the roof of the Hall when seen 
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from the north: whereas, in reality, only 
the tower’s pinnacles can be seen from that 
position. 
of two storeys; and the founder was the man 
who really set the fashion of making Oxford 
a city of many pinnacles—so much so that 
he who climbs to the outside gallery of the 
Camera may gaze upon a very forest oi 
them. In the Great Civil War, William of 
Wykeham’s College played an important 
part. The belfry tower and cloisters were 
turned into a magazine for arms and 
furniture, bullets, gunpowder, match, etc. 
Antony Wood, at that time a boy of eleven 
and a pupil of the choir-school, tells us how 
in consequence of these warlike 
the school was turned out of its usual quar- 
ters between the chapel and the cloisters 
into a dark, nasty room in another part of 
the College. 

The remaining steeple, that which occupies 
the centre of the view upon the coin, has 
been said to be the old steeple of All 
Hallows, or All Saints, which, according to 
Hearne, fell on 8 March, 1699: ‘‘ an hand- 
sme plain spire, about 50 yards or 
52 yards high, much such a one as fhat of 
Shottesbroke in Berks.’? Now, the steeple 
upon the coin is not only not where it should 
be, if my contention is correct—namely, that 
the picture is taken from the north, nor 
does it bear much resemblance to the four- 
teenth century spire of Shottesbrooke with 
its oversailing parapet. May not it rather 
represent the steeple of Christ Church—at 
once the symbol of the Cathedral Church 
and of the largest College, which 
that time, the quarters of the king and 
prinee? This early broach spire is of 
obtuse angle and of a type somewhat rare in 
England, but common in France: without 
parapet, but with pinnacles and dormers. 


The big gabled windows bring down more | 


vertically the thrusts of the cardinal sides: 


the single tier of spirelights, like those of | 


St. Mary’s, is set at the foot of the spire, 
which, unlike St. Mary’s, is too short for 
the tower. Witney spire in the same county 
is of similar pattern, but a more accom- 
plished piece of work; but there the pin- 
nacles grow up out of the broach and are 
bolder and higher, rising above the summits 
of the dormers. Christ Church steeple is 
144 feet high: one foot lower than Magdalen 
Tower. 
less well drawn or struck than that of St. 
Mary’s; but if one may dogmatize where 
the whole picture is scarcely one inch by 
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On the coin the spire in question is | 
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‘half an inch, it appears set further back 
| from the eye than the spire of St. Mary’s, 
which is what we should expect were it that 
;of Christ Church. The left, or north- 
| eastern, pinnacle looks timid enough to be 
that of the Cathedral spire; the north- 
western one is thicker and badly executed; 
this, however, may be an attempt to render 
the combination of pinnacles with the 


greater mass of the western dormer showing 
sideways behind it. The dormer  repre- 
sented between the two given pinnacles 


appears to be gabled and of the same height 
as either of them, which is characteristic 
| of the Cathedral spire. 

Finally, if the view is from the north, it 
| follows that the ordinary equestrian type of 
the king, in the foreground, is here looking 
eastwards towards London. 

The early bird’s-eye views of towns are 
maps rather than pictures: a very distant 
resemblance of each building suffices. 
Hollar’s is little better than that of Agas, 
drawn some seventy or eighty years earlier. 
His undated Bird’s-eye View, which the 
President thinks may have been done at any 
time up to his death in 1677, is merely a 
replica of that of 1643; but neither in it, 
nor in the accompanying Prospect by 
another hand, do we find a single University 
building after Charles II’s Restoration 
delineated. And yet a rough attempt has 
been made to scratch four slender pinnacles, 
different from those in his engraving of 
1645, on St. Mary’s tower, accompanied by 
| the curious mistake of making the base of 
the spire look as if it were transparent. He 
| has apparently added the square spire, 
which Agas erroneously substituted for the 
| octagonal, as an _  afterthought—through 
| which his old lines show. However, this 
| seems to be an endeavour, as in Gage’s 
undated Prospect on the same plate, to 
| represent the spire with higher pinnacles 
and to indicate work executed since the 
| date of his earlier plate. Similar careless- 
| ness occurs elsewhere in the undated plate: 
namely, in portions of Balliol and the North 
| Gate, which also appear transparent as if 
|made of glass. But errors abound in his 
| earlier and better engraving. And we must 
| not, of course, expect from him the more 
| careful draughtsmanship of Loggan when at 
his best; still less the combined accuracy 
and artistry of Mr. E. W. New—the Loggan 
de nos jours. Hollar, for instance, bestows 
on New College three loftv towers and a per- 
‘verted ante-chapel, which in the undated 
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plate has become completely circular. The 
new quadrangle of the Schools is well shown 
in both plates, but its noble tower is for- 
gotten in both. Wadham, in both, has its 
chapel and hall on the south instead of the 
east side of the quadrangle. And the quad- 
rangle of Pembroke, then the youngest 
College, is placed too far to the northwards ; 
a repetition, again, of Agas’s treatment of 
its predecessor, Broadgates Hall. Lastly, 
Hollar follows Agas in giving to Christ 
Church two great towers, one’ behind the 
other, at the south-east angle of the great 
Quadrant. What really happened in this 
angle appears to have been that Wulcy 
built the plain, low, embattled tower, stand- 
ing at the east end of the hall, which in 1879 
was amplified and raised 30 feet higher, 
with angle turrets, after a design by Thomas 
Garner. At the end of 1526, Dr. London, 
Warden of New College, had reported to the 
Cardinal that ‘‘ at the south end there is a 
great tower, which within four foot is erect 
as high as the other lodgings.’’ This tower 
is somewhat exaggerated in height by Bere- 
block in his view of the College from the 
north-west in 1566. 
A. R. Baytey. 


(To be concluded). 





THE DRAMATIC WORK OF 
HENRY CHETTLE. 


VII.—Tue Burnp Becear or BEDNALL 
GREEN. 


The full title of the play is ‘The Blind 
Beggar of Bednall-Green. With the merry 
humor of Tom Strowd, the Norfolk 
Yeoman.’ 
dealing with the conspiracy against Momford 
and his daughter, Momford’s adoption of 
the disguise of a beggar and ultimate 
triumph over his enemies, is clear from the 
abundant marks of his workmanship in this 
part of the play. That ‘The Merry 
Humour of Tom Strowd’ forms the staple of 
Day’s contribution is equally clear from the 
total absence of such marks in Tom Strowd’s 
speeches. 
sufficient internal evidence to warrant us in 


crediting Chettle with a substantial interest | 
in Old Strowd, who, as the sturdy champion | 
in aj, 


of the oppressed Momfords, stands 
closer relation to the central plot than his 
son. As in the case of all the partnership 
plays dealt with in this article, ‘ The Blind 


That Chettle’s is the main plot’ 


On the other hand there seems | 


Beggar’ is more easily divided by characters 
than by scenes. 

Chettle, as the author of the main plot, is 
most conspicuous in the characters of Mom- 
ford and his daughter Bess, Sir Robert 
Westford and his daughter Kate, and Young 
Playnsey ; less so in Captain Westford and 
Sir Walter Playnsey. Besides Old Strowd 
there are a few traces of his hand in Swash, 
fewer still in Canbee and Hadland. and (as 
| already mentioned) none at all in Tom 
| Strowd’s ‘‘ merry humours.”? There can be 
;no doubt whatever that Chettle was sole 
| author of Act II. Sc. iii., the scene in which 
| the blind beggar condoles with the forlorn 
| Bess and they decide to share their fortunes 
| together, and IV. ii., where Momford rescues 
| his daughter from Young Playnsey. Of the 
| remaining scenes, I attribute I. iii., IT. v., 
IIT. i. and IV. i. (as containing no recog- 
| nizable trace of Chettle) to Day; I. i, ii, 
| II. i., ii, iv., III. ii, iii., IV. iii and V. 
‘to both authors. The quarrel between 
| Gloster and Cardinal Beaufort in I. ii, and 
| the forced betrothal of Sir Robert Westford’s 
| daughter to Young Playnsey in II. i., are 
| substantially Chettle’s. The last act is 
| Day’s in the main, but there are one or two 
| unmistakable touches of Chettle towards the 
|; close. The parallels are these :— 

(1). I. i, 8:— 
Bedford. When civil discords stir un- 
civil arms. 
See ‘ Downfall,’ 7. 

(2). I. i. 5:— 

Sir R. Westford. Playnsey, is this the 
plot for Momford’s fall? 





O let me hug thee! thou hast won my 
heart! 
Bar yoyd V. ii. 87:— 
) my good villain, how T hug thy plots! 
“Look About You,’ xix. 439 :— oe 
O let me hug thee, gentle Fauconbridge. 
(3). IT. i, 12:— 
Sir R. Westford. But tittle tittle tattle, 
all’s but talk. 
‘ Hoffman,” II. ii. 25:— 
Tut, tittle tattle, tell me not of sin. 
And see Nos. 5 and 14, and ‘ Downfall,’ 5. 


(4). I. ii. 19:— 
Cardinal Beaufort. . But Bewford, 
with a shower of patience, 
Lay the rough wind of thy distemper’d 
thoughts, 
For my vext soul hath ta’en a solema 
oa 
Ne’er to kiss comfort till I b 
reveng’d. 
See ‘ Downfall,’ 2; ‘Look About You,’ 14, 
| (4a). I. ii, 0:— 
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Gloster. 





thee 
That can rat not kick, but bear all injury. 
‘Death,’ I. ii. 224:— 
Art ‘thou ba man, and can’st be such a. 


beas 
Ass-like vl bear the burthen of thy 


wrongs ? 
(5). IL. i. 26:— 
Kate. T’ll rather have 
Than such a marriage-bed, a dismal 
grave. 
Sir R. W. Use no more words, no tittle- 
tattle talk. 


See ‘Look About You,’ 7; 
and Nos. 3 and 14. 


‘ Downfall,’ 5; 


46). II. i. 80:— 
Kate. This deed of Playnsey .... 
Makes me to Death and Shame become a 
bride: 
But Shame will quickly from my red 
cheeks fly, 
And Death will paint them with his 


ashy_ dye. 
. Hoffman,’ in. i. 38 :— 
Your ane is become a bride for 


scanad iil, i. 96:— 
‘ the icy hand of ashy death. 
And see Meal 36. 
(7). IT. 
Sir. Rr ° Westford. Tl... shave your 
gentry shorter by the neck. 
See ‘ Look About You,’ 25. 
(8). ID. i. 33:— 
Old Strowd. By the mass I like thee, 
th’art a tough old lad. 
‘Hoffman,’ ITI. iii. 27 :— 
9, sua — an odd old lad. 
( 
Old oil Off with this trash; on with 
this seemly weed. 


See ‘Look About You,’ 32. 


(10). II. iii. 43:— 
Bess. Shed but one tear for him, and I 
for thee 


Will w — till, from the moisture of mine | 


A little. font of crystal tears shall rise | 
To bathe thine eye-lids in. 
‘Hoffman,’ IV. iii. 70 :— 
Mine eyes are now the font—the water, 


tears 
That do baptize thee in thy borrowed 
name. 
Ibid., II. i. 88 :— 
And pg her moist eyes weep a genile 
ew. 
(11). IIT. ii. 53:— 
Canbee. .... but lupus in fabula, 
he comes. 


“See ‘Look About You,’ 6. 


(12). IIT. ii. 53:— 
Swash. I think IT may with 


here 


safety put 


up an honest weapon; thou terror 
to all thieves, sleep there! 


NOTES AND QUERIES. — 
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See ‘Look About You,’ 26. 


| (13). _ i 67 :— 
Westford. Well he may have my 
a Fs but not my heart. 


See ‘Look About You,’ 4. 


(14). IIT. iii. 69:— 
Gloucester. But if thou tittle tattle tales 
of me. 
See Nos. 3 and 5. 
(15). III. iii, 70:— 
omford. O miserable age! 
Bess. O wretched youth! 
Momf. O times corrupt by man for want 
of truth! 
See ‘Death,’ 24; ‘Grissil,’ 26. 
(15a). III. iii. 70:— 
Momford. Alas that this fair world, by 
sin deform’d, 
Should bear upon her bosom such a shape 
As Westford is 
See No. 23. 
(16). IV. ii. 79:— 
Playnsey. Why should this frosty ice 
Clasp his cold arms about thy flow’ring 
spring? 
See ‘Look About You,’ 5. 
(17). IV. ii. 80:— 
Playnsey. Deny me, and I’ll turn a 
Tereus. 


* Hoffman,’ V. ii. 
. . if you see that she turns violent, 

Shut ‘her perpetual pris’ner in that den; 
Make her a Philomel, prove Tereus. 

Ibid, V. iii. 91:— 
Deny me,—I will 
Turn fire, more wild than wrath. 

(18). IV. ii. 84:— 

Mked, .... With what nimble speed 
She hies to help a shadow! 

* Hoffman,’ II. iii. 28 :— 
Somewhat important wings his agéd feet 
With speedy nimbleness. 


And see ‘ Grissil,’ 18. 


(19). IV. ii. 86:— 
ss Yay sun of honour, in despite 
oO yuile 
Shall brightly shine in England’s hemi- 
sphere. 
e ‘ Downfall,’ 19; ‘Look About You,’ 
13, 30; ‘ Grissil,’ 15, 16. 
(20). IV. iii, 89:— 
Bess. I am agoing with this earthen 
pitcher 


To fetch clear water from the conduit- 


ead, 

We eat the herbs that grow on the 
spring’s brink, 

And count the .conduit-water wholesome 
drink. 

TV. iii. 91:— 

Come to our cottage: 
be poor, 

We live content. 


(21). 
though our state 
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See ‘ Grissil,’ 6, 14. 


(22), IV. iii. 93:— 
Momford. the rough arm of want. 
See ‘ Grissil,’ 5. 
(23). V. i. 114:— 
Capt. Westford. Were she the meanest 


and deformed’st creature 
That treads upon the bosom of the earth. 
See No. 15a. 


VIII.—PLays ERRONEOUSLY ATTRIBUTED TO 
CHETTLE. 


I have discovered no trace of Chettle’s 
hand in any play other than those dealt 
with in these articles. There are three that | 
have, in one way or another, been associated | 
with his name by the critics—‘ Two Lam- | 
entable Tragedies,’ ‘Sir Thomas Wyat’ and 
‘The Valiant Welshman.’ Of these one of 
the ‘Two Lamentable Tragedies ’—an Ital- 
ian version of a story closely resembling | 


that of ‘ The Babes in the Wood ’—is, from | 
the point of view of evidence of Chettle’s | 


authorship, the most important. There are 
in this composite play (printed in 1601 with | 
the name ‘ Rob. Yarington’ on its title page | 
and alternatively described, in the approved 
Elizabethan fashion, as ‘ Two Tragedies in | 
One ’) two quite independent plots developed | 
in alternate scenes, of which one deals with 
the murder of Robert Beech 


wood) of Pertillo, an orphan, at the instig- 
ation of Falleria, his uncle and guardian. 
Tt is certainly a peculiar circumstance that 
Henslowe’s diary contains entries that might 
well refer to both these plays. 


November and December, 1599, (ii) for licen- 
sing ‘ Beech’s Tragedy’ in January, 1600, 
(iii) to Day, also in January 1600, for an 
unnamed ‘ Italian Tragedy,’ (iv) to Chettle 
for ‘ The Orphan’s Tragedy ’ or ‘ Tragedy of 
Orphans ’* in November, 1599, and Septem- 
ber, 1601. It has been assumed that this 
unnamed Italian tragedy and ‘ The Orphan’s 
Tragedy’ are the same, and that the extant | 
‘Two Lamentable Tragedies’ represents a 
combination of Day and Haughton’s 
‘Thomas Merry’ with Day and Chettle’s 
‘Orphan’s Tragedy.’ The fact that the 
‘Thomas Merry’ and ‘Orphan’s Tragedy’ 

portions of ‘.The Two Lamentable Tragedies ’ 





* This alternative form of the title is 7 | 
of note; there is only one orphan in “ 
Lamentable Tragedies.” 


by Thomas | 
Merry, and the other with the murder (in a | 


These entries | 
are of payments (i) to Day and Haughton in | 
respect of a play called ‘Thomas Merry’ in | 


are manifestly of different authorship cer- 
tainly appears, on the face of it, to support 
this conjecture. But the internal evidence 
is altogether against it. The ‘ Thomas 
Merry’ part, to begin with, is a most sordid 
production, ludicrously commonplace in its 
diction and utterly destitute of literary 
merit. We have in ‘Lust’s Dominion’ 
(which is the same play as ‘The Spanish 
Moor’s Tragedy,’ of Henslowe).+ a contem- 
porary drama in which Day and Haughton 
|were collaborators, and to attribute this 
| wretched stuff to them is an insult to their 
|memories. The ‘Orphan’ part is no doubt 
superior, but I cannot agree with Dr. Greg 
i that ‘‘on the whole it is quite good enough 
|to be by Chettle.’”? There are only four lines 
| in the play that sound at all like his work, 
These are in Falleria’s speech in Act IV., 
i. (Bullen’s ‘Old Plays,’ IV. 71): 
Cease these continual showers of thy woe, 
And let my pleasing words of comfort chase 
These dusky clouds of thy unjust despair 
Far from thy heart. 
' where there is some resemblance (see under 
‘ Downfall,’ 3) to passages in ‘ The Death of 
| Robert Earl of Huntingdon’ and ‘ Look 
|About You.’ The resemblance may easily 
be accidental. On the other hand it is 
equally likely to be the result of imitation. 
The plethora of adjectives is unlike Chettle. 
At any rate, if Yarington (for I see no 
|reason for doubting that such a_ person 
|existed) has elsewhere made any use of 
Chettle’s material, he has altered it beyond 
recognition. That the latter could have had 
a hand in this ‘ Orphan’s Tragedy ’ (much 
about the time that he was engaged upon 
‘The Death of Robert Earl of Huntingdon’ 
'and ‘ Patient Grissil’) is inconceivable. It 
/should be remarked that the writer of the 
'‘Orphan’ part was the arranger of the 
|whole, contributing the Induction and _ the 
incidental speeches of Truth, Avarice and 
Homicide which serve the purpose of 4 











‘chorus. He has a great partiality for com- 
|pound epithets: ‘‘ well- addicted hearts,” 
‘blood - delighted eye,” ‘‘ tear - bedecked 
leyes,’’? ‘‘death-dealing brother,’’ ‘‘ mercy- 


| wounding hands,” ‘‘ my soul-wishing sun of 


| happiness,”’ “* bright- shining lamp,’’ ‘‘star- 
| bespangled firmament,” ‘‘ harm-begetting 
good,” “‘ruth-enficing arguments,” ‘‘ fate 
\Soneiiated death,’ ‘‘ sorrow-wounded soul,” 
| ** life-bereaving fatal instrument,” “‘ virtue, 
| Singing bird, «wall battering cannons, 


+ See 12 S. i. 81. 
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“eyer-dying life,’ ‘‘ grief-atilicted heart,’’ 
“death-bringing voice,’ ‘‘ sorrow-speaking 
looks,’ ‘‘ grief-deciphering tongue,’’ ‘‘ false- 
geming semblance of true-dealing  trust,’’ 
“vice-affecting! heart,’ ‘‘ life-confounding 
doom,”’ ‘‘ ruie-desiring man,’’ ‘‘ gem-bedecked 
diadem,’’ ‘‘ death-boding voice,’ ‘‘ greedy- 
minded soul,’”’ ‘‘ mercy-moving meditations,” 


“sea-embracing continent,’’ ‘* peace-adorned | 


diadem,’’ ‘‘seif-devouring sin.’’ This. list 
is not exhaustive, but it is long enough to 
show that Chettle is guiltless of any share 
in the ‘Two Lamentable Tragedies.’ 

With regard to ‘The Famous History of 
Sir Thomas Wyat,’ printed in 1607 as the 
joint production of Dekker and Webster, it 


has been suggested that this is an abridge- | 


ment of the two parts of ‘Lady Jane, or 
the Overthrow of the Rebels,’ in respect of 
which certain payments were made to 

Chettle, Dekker, Heywood, 
Smith and Webster, in October, 1602. 
Though the supposition is natural, the 
closest examination of the text of the extant 
drama fails to reveal a vestige of Chettle’s 
style. 

Finally, both H. B. Leonard in the intro- 
duction to his edition of ‘The Tragedy of 
Hoffman’ and Hazlitt in his preface to 
‘The Death of Robert Earl of Huntingdon’ 
(Hazlitt’s ‘ Dodsley,’ Vol. viii) include ‘ The 
Valiant Welshman, by Drayton and 
Chettle,’ in their lists of Chettle’s works, 
citing Henslowe’s Diary as their authority. 
No play of this name is mentioned in the 
Diary. Henslowe’s entry (13 March, 1598) 
refers to a loan to Drayton and Chettle in 
part payment of a book ‘‘ wherein is a pte 
of a weallche man written.”’ It is sufficient 
to say that this cannot be the extant play 
entitled ‘A Valiant Welshman,’ entered in 
the Stationers’ Register on Feb. 21, 1615, 


and published (as ‘‘ by R.A.’’) in the same | 


year. ‘A Valiant Welshman’ is far too 
full of classical allusions to be Chettle’s, and 
is written in a style quite unlike his. 
H. Duepate Sykes. 
Enfield. 





“SPEECH OF. COUNSELLOR 
O’GARNISH.” 


The following burlesque seems too good to 
be lost. I take it from a scrap-book put 
together shortly after the Battle of Waterloo. 

orator imitated is Charles Philips, Esq., 
of the Irish Bar. 
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COUNSELLOR O’GARNISH. 


We take shame to ourselves for not having 
sooner noticed the very able address to the 
Court_of King’s Bench, during the last Term, 
of a Barrister from the sister kingdom, in the 
cause, Serge against Sabretach. The following 
is, we believe, a pretty correct report of it:— 

** When I look around me, and above me, and 
below me, and dizzily ponder over the flight 
of time which, surging through this elevated 
edifice, sweeps the mighty and the mean to one 
common bourne, whence, as the bard of nature 
informs us, no traveller returns—when I reflect 
that the Court: which I now address, nay per- 
| haps the very segment of the seat which I now 

occupy, was heretofore enlightened by the 

Aurora Borealis of legal eloquence, ‘which 

formed a halo on the brows of a Dunning and 

a Mansfield, I fell rooted with terror to the 

ground, and paralysed in my lower extremities 

like that marble-thighed monarch in the 

Arabian Tales. Would to heaven that the red- 

haired Founder of this venerable Hall had 

snatched Tyrrell’s dart from his own bosom, 
and plunged it into mine, ere I had essayed 
this office! But the different epochs of our 
existence check the wish. My Lords, my 
client, the plaintiff, is one of the useful class of 
beings (nine of whom were formerly supposed 
to constitute a man) who give broadcloth to 
the back—serge to the stomach—thickset to the 
thigh! His manners are modest—his conduct 
is creditable—his shop is shewy—and his resi- 
dence is Ratcliffe. The defendant is an Officer 
of Dragoons, recently drawn from the purlieus 
of Pall-Mall, and quartered at Hounslow. 

Luckily for him, the days of drawing and 

quartering are over, or wrongs like my client’s 

might justify the corporeal partition. It 
might be accident, it might be design, which 
caused Captain Sabretach, on a visit to the 

Wapping Docks, to plunge over Ratcliffe High- 

way. Attracted by these words, “ Serge, tailor 

and habit-maker,” he halted at the plaintiff’s 
door. An elegant pelisse, with arms extended, 
hung swinging cn the door-post—he entered the 
shop, and, with a blandishment well suited to 
the perfidy of his purpose, he ordered a pelisse 
of the same workmanship and materials. The 
superb ornament started like the web of 

Arachne from the fingers of the plaintiff’s 

journeyman, and on the Monday week following 

the defendant issued from the Hounslow 

Barracks, the envy and admiration of his 

booted brethren. is collar was of sable fur. 

‘Get me a suit of sables,’ cried he, mimicking 
' the march of the dupe of Denmark; but when 

he would have added, ‘ the Devil wears black,’ 
'the Demon of Darkness stuck in his throat. 
| My Lords, you are (and long may you continue 
to be) clad in the robes of office, and you know 
what fur is. When you reflect that the pelisse 
| was of extra-superfine French brown; that 
| bands of braid were buttoned on the bosom, 
| with a fork of ditto behind; that the side 
| seams were finely and fully figured; that the 
tassels were tamboured; and that frogs, pre- 
ped the 


| sumptuous as those of Pharoah, envelo 
| defendant from chitterlin to chine, you will 
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not, I am sure, elevate your aie with 
extra astonishment, when you learn that the 
price demanded was seventeen pounds fourteen 
shillings and sixpence. The plaintiff was 
pressing—the defendant was dunned; but, cash 
not being forthcoming, the plaintiff drew a bill 
of exchange for the amount, which the defen- 
dant accepted, payable at Messrs. Child and 
Company’s, Temple-Bar. The bill was pre 
sented when due, and was noted for non-pay- 
ment. God forbid that I should impute any 
blame to Messrs. Child and Company. Their 
answer was ‘ No Effects;’ and after sedulous 
inquiry I find that, when a map has no money 
in a banker’s hands, such banker is not bound 
to pay his drafts. This, my Lords, the defen- 
dant must have known. This acceptance, 
therefore, was a mockery of the lace merchant; 
it was buttering the bacon of baseness; it was 
thrusting the red-hot poker of pertness into 
the already blazing conflagration of my client’s 
grievances. The defendant had. now thrown 
away the scabbard, and the plaintiff drew the 
sword. He sued out a writ, in the name 4 
George the Third, of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland; Ireland, that 
emerald in its unfathomed caves of despotism ; 
that hapless tin kettle, doomed to be eternally | 
appurtenant to the tail of the dog of war. A | 
declaration was filed, cautiously 


counts for goods sold and delivered, and for | 
labour, with a notice to plead in| 


work and 
eight days. Even now the plaintiff did more 
than by legal courtesy he was bound to perform. 


He demanded a plea—how primitive the pro-| ; 


cess! otherwise judgment—how awful the alter- 
native! 

“This was contumeliously 
was treated as Brutum Fulmen. 
tiff, my Lords, 
and blustering from a bridge of brass; Serge, 
and not Salmoneus, was the antagonist whom 
the defendant was to cope with. 

The bolt was hurled, and or gst coiggaag Je 
ment was signed for want of plea. this 
stage of the proceedings, the plaintiff’s dceoue 
put into my ee hands an affidavit 
of the cause of action. The motion he wished 
me to submit to your Lordships was novel and 
arduous. Seniors in silk and Puisnes in 


econtemned; it 


prunella would have shrunk from its experi- | 


ment. But, full of my client’s wrongs, and 
swelling like the Sybil with my subject, even 
so humble an individual as myself 
ventures to move your Lordships—that it may 
be referred to the Master to compute principal 
and interest on the bill of exchange upon which 
this action is brought!!!’’ 
Ricuarp H. THorton. 
244, 24th Street, Portland, Uregan. 


Tue Fatt or Rosert Mater.—Robert 
‘Malet, lord of the great Honour of Eye, 
which comprised more than 250 manors 
(Round, ‘ Studies in Peerage and Family 
History,’ p. 167) was deprived of his estates 
and banished early in the reign of Henry I; 
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But the plain- | 
was no mimic Jove, bantering | 


now | 
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but the exact date of his fall is difficult to 
fix. Orderic wrote :— 

Anno ab Incarnatione Domini MCII, indic 
tione IX, Henricus, rex Anglorum, pace cum 
Rodberto fratre suo facta, in regno confirmatus 
est, et super proditores . . paulatim ulcisei 
conatus est. Nam Rodbertum, cognomento 
Maletum .... ad judicium summonuit, 
‘Ord. Vit.,’ ed. Le Prévost, iv. 161). 

In a later passage, which would seem 
prima facie to refer to the same year, he 
adds :— 

Rodbertum de Pontefracto et Rodbertum 
Maletum placitis impetivit et honoribus ex- 
spoliatos extorres expulit. (Ibid., iv. 167). 

Relying on Orderic, who was living in 
Normandy at the time, Dugdale stated that 
Robert Malet ‘‘ was disherited and _ ban. 
ished in 2 Hen. I”’ (‘ Baronage,’ i, p. 111), 
and Collins followed Dugdale (‘ Historical 
Collections,’ p. 218). Even Professor Tout, 
| in a recent work, states that Robert Malet 

“* fell in 1102’ (‘ Chapters in the —o 
| trative History of Medieval England,’ 

p. 91). 


| However, t 





this date is incompatible with 
| the charter evidence, for Robert’s name 
occurs in documents issued not earlier than 
1104, and he attests one notification, which 
| appears to belong to February, 1105 (Farrer, 
|‘ An Outline Itinerary of King Henry the 
| First,’ Nos. 102, 104, 111, 113). Accord- 
jingly Mr. Farrer declares that Orderic was 
mistaken in assigning Robert’s banishment 
to 1102 (ihid., p. 15, note 7). Indeed, he 
seems to think that Robert may not have 
fallen until some time after the Battle of 
Tinchebrai, for not only does he assign 1106 
as the latest limit to several documents in 
which Malet’s name occurs (ibid., Nos. 102, 
104, 111, 126, 128, 154), but in two instances 
he gives 1107 as a possible date (ibid., Nos. 
77, 79). This seems extremely improbable, 
_and we may also regard with scepticism Mr. 
Gough Nichols’s surprising statement that 
‘Robert Malet was slain at the Battle of 
| Tenerchebrai, fighting on the side of Duke 
| Robert Courtehose against his father (sic) 
| King Henry ”’ (Archeological Journal, 
ix. 18). 

| No doubt Mr. Davis is correct in saying 
'that Robert Malet ‘‘ was banished from 
| England before the battle of Tinchebrai” 
| (‘ Regesta Regum Anglo-Normannorum,’ 
|xxv). It wovld be very convenient for 
'dating charters if we could date his fall 
exactly, but on the evidence before us I think 
we can only say that it appears to have 
taken place between February 1105, and 
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August 1106, when the King was already 


in.Normandy. Possibly Orderic intended 
paulatim to cover several years. 
G. H. Wurre. 
93, Weighton Road, Anerley. 


Letrers oF SHELLEY.—My friend Mr. R. 
C, Wilton has found at Norfolk House the 


originals of two of the three Shelley letters | 
first published by Mr. Philip H. Howard of | 
| lation of Xenophon’s ‘Cyropaedia’ (1632) 


Corby, in ‘N. & Q.’ 2 8. vi. 405. These 
are the letter of Shelley to Charles, Duke of 
Norfolk, of May 28, 1813, and the letter of 
Sir T. Shelley to his son, dated May 26, 
1813. There is every reason to believe that 
the original of the third letter (from Shelley 
to the Duke, Oct. 28, 1811) should have 


accompanied the other two, but it is missing. | 


Mr. Wilton would be very glad to hear of 
its present whereabouts. 


A small point of interest unnoticed before | 


is that the cover of Shelley’s letter of 1813 
is inscribed in his own handwriting with 
the motto ‘‘ Liberty.” 

A misprint occurring in the copy of the 
above-mentioned letter of 1811 in Mr. 


letters might perhaps be pointed out here. 
“£52”? should be ‘‘ £25” (letter No. 86). 
Wirrip H. Wootten. 


Tue Lire or A Pen.—Leo Allatius died in 
Rome in January, 1669, aged 83. In Des 
Maizeaux’s ‘ Bayle’s Dictionary’ (1734), 
vol. i., pp. 231, 232, it is said that ‘‘ John 
Patricius, Allatius’s good Friend, Heir of 
his Books, and Principal of the College 
de propaganda fide,” told Jean Mabillon that 

Allatius, having made use of the same Pen 
for forty years in writing Greek; and loosing 
it at last, was ready to cry for Grief. He 
wrote very fast; for he transcribed in one 
Night the Diarium Romanorum Pontificum, 
which Hilarion Rancatus, a Cistercian Monk, 
had lent him. 

As Allatius was a native of Chios he 
probably wrote Greek as fast as he wrote 
Latin. 

Ferdinando Warner, LI..D. (1703-1768) as 
to whom see 11 S. ix. 369; x. 178, has been 
said to have written 44 volumes with one 
pen, but T know not on what authority. 

Note D to ‘ The Fortunes of Nigel’ runs: 

A biblical commentary by Gill, which, if the 


writer’s memory serves him, occupies between | 


five and six hundred printed quarto pages, and 
must therefore have filled more pages of manu- 
script than the number mentioned in the text 


R. | 
Ingpen’s admirable collection of Shelley’s | 


With one good pen I wrote this book, 
Made of gray goose quill; 

A pen it was when it | took, 
And a pen I leave it still, 

I have not seen the book, but the refer- 
ence is presumably to the ‘ Exposition of the 
Holy Scriptures’ (1746-8) by John Gill 
(1697-1771) a Baptist minister. John Gill, 
however, did not invent the quatrain. 
Philemon Holland (1552-1637), in his trans- 


includes the following : 

Upon the translatour’s pen, wherewith only 
hee translated and wrote all Plutarches Moralls, 
[1603], containing above a Reame of Paper, he 
wrote this Dystick. 

This Booke I wrote with one poore Pen 
Made of a grey Goose quill; 

A Pen i found it, us’d before, 
A Pen I leave it still. 

These other instances are remarkable 
enough, but ‘“‘the feather, whence the pen 
was shaped’ that lasted Allatius for forty 
years, must have indeed ‘‘ dropped from an 


| angel’s wing.’’ 


Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


CoMMUNION Priare 1n AMERICA.—A recent 
outbreak of fire in St. John’s (Episcopal) 
Church, at Hampton in Virginia, called 
public attention to the fact that this church 


| possesses the oldest communion plate now in 
| use anywhere in the United States. 


The 
hallmark dates it as of 1619. It happily 
escaped injury at the recent accidental fire; 
and also at two previous ones that were of 
military origin. For the church was burnt 
down in the war of 1812 with England; and 
again in the Civil War. 
CyRIL. 


An ANECDOTE oF GEORGE Dyrr. — An 
amusing anecdote, in which Lamb’s much- 
loved friend figures, is related in a 
now quite forgotten book, ‘ The Memoirs of 
a Literary Veteran,’ by R. P. Gillies (Bent- 
ley, 1851), for an account of whose tortuous 
life see the ‘ D. N. B.’ 

My late brother-in-law, Mr. Arthur Clifford, 
never forgot his first visit to Lord Buchan. 
He was invited to breakfast at nine o’clock 
on a cold March morning to meet Mr. George 
Dyer. On their arrival the earl, to their 
amazement, proposed to change the scene from 
his own house to that of Mr. Cunningham in 
George Street [Edinburgh] in order, as he said, 
that they might breakfast in company with 
Burns; in plainer terms in presence of the 
poet’s bust which existed there. Apprehend- 
ing, however, that there might be a scarcity of 


[ie.. a thousand], has this quatrain at the end | eggs, he placed two in his pocket before start- 


of the volume— 


| ing. 


Arrived at Mr. Cunningham’s, his lord- 
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ship's thundering knock brought to the door a | a special phase of human behaviour. 


slipshod Peggy, who in her alarm and amaze- 
ment led the guests into the parlour. 


His lordship solemnly pointed to Burns’ bust 


on the sideboard. 
wreath of holly which with the air of a high 
priest he first placed on Mr. Clifford’s head, 
then on Mr. Dyer’s, after which it was restored 
to its former place. ‘“‘ Gentlemen” said his 
lordship, “although you are both poets, I hope 


He took from its brows a | 


| 


you both condescend to keep a diary in plain | 


prose. 
more. 
ordinary and memorable day of your lives. 
You have been crowned with the wreath that 
shades the features of the immortal Burns; 
and you have received this honour at the hands 
of the Earl of Buchan. 


The spectacle of G. D. standing in an 


holly on his head, placed there by, of all 
men, the Ear] of Buchan, the latter with a 


I have done so for fifty years and | 
You will record this as the most extra- 


Hersert MaxweE tt. 
Monrieth. 


First Empire Frve-Franc Prece.—I have 
a 5 franc piece. On the obverse is a por- 
trait of Napoleon, with the inscription, 
‘“ Napoleon EKmpereur’? on the _ reverse, 
which is wrong side upwards, is ‘‘5 Francs” 
and the inscription ‘‘ Republique Fran- 
caise’’ and in energue, ‘‘An 13 A.” On 
the rim is ‘‘ Diea protege la France’’; but 
this is rather roughly engraved, and may 


| have been added after the coin was issued. 


couple of fresh eggs in his pocket, too, is | 


diverting enough. One wonders if Dyer 
related the incident to Lamb. If so, the 
latter’s comment would be priceless. 

W. E. Witson. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE Recorps. — At some 
future date a query may be asked about 
the collection of deeds and Court Rolls of 
the Manor of Matson and other places in 
Gloucestershire, ranging in date from 
1372-1800, formerly in the library at Betley 
Hall. These, it is gratifying to note, have 
been secured by Mr. Roland Austin, for the 
Public Library at Gloucester. 

Ernest B. WooirycH. 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses to 
their queries in order that answers may be 
sent to them direct. 


‘A Human Document.’’—When and by 
whom was this phrase first used ? One finds 
it, with increasing frequency of late, applied 


Is this genuine or a forgery? If genuine 
when was ‘‘ Empire Francais”’ substituted 


Edinburgh dining-room with a wreath of | for “ Republique Francaise.” ? 


J. F. Rorron. 
Godalming. 
Tue LarGcest Curist1aAN Attar.—I believe 
I was told, years ago, in ‘“‘I1 Santo,” at 
Padua, that the mensa of the High Altar 


| there was the largest in the world. What 


| was the son of Thomas Clarke, 


in a sense which must be quite different to. 


that intended by its author. 
published biography a family bible 
described as ‘‘a human document.” 
literal sense every document, 
ten or printed, must be of human origin : 
but the phrase ‘‘a human document” was 
undoubtedly intended to denote metaphor- 
ically some individual who by conduct, in 
character or through circumstance, illus- 
trated more conspicuously than his fellows 


In a recently | 
is | 
In a} 
whether writ- | 


| 


are its dimensions? and has it been sur- 
passed? Its beauty I reverently remember. 
St. SwitH1n. 


Avucustus CiLaRKEe.—When 
did this man, who was minister of the 
Church of Christ, Red Lion Street, die? He 
of Ashley, 
Staffordshire, and his mofher, who had been 
a Miss Burch, was a Roman Catholic. His 
grandfather, Valentine Clarke, who married 
‘‘a relative of Sir Patrick Maxfield of 
Scotland,’’ was a colonel of horse. Clarke, 
who delivered a sermon in gratitude for Lord 
George Gordon’s acquittal in 1781, tells us, 
in his curious autobiography, ‘A full and 
faithful narrative of the dealings of divine 
Providence with Mathetes’ (1786), that his 
brother Henry, a professor of philosophy at 
Salford, has compiled a genealogy of the 
family. 


Tae Rev. W. 


J. M. Buttocu. 


CoLONEL GORDON, OF PRINCE’s CoURt, 
1779.—The lower part of Colonel Gordon’s 
house in Prince’s Court, Storey’s Gate, was 
destroyed on Sept. 7, 1779. Lloyd’s Evening 
Post (No. 3466, p. 242) says ‘‘it burnt 
through into the house of the Rev. Mr. 
Evans, and did a great deal of damage.” 
The episode is described in detail in the 


| * Letters... of John Wilkes, addressed to his 


daughter’ (1804), ii, 160-161. Who was 
this Colonel Gordon? He and his wife were 
friends and neighbours of Wilkes. 

J. M. Bouttocu. 
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Dr. Witt1am Broomrienp. — In ‘ Jus 
Feciale Anglicanum,’ a pamphlet written 


by Samuel Brewster and published in 1725 


(Halliday Collection, Royal Irish Academy), 
mention is made of a Dr. William Broom- 
field, who seems to have held a position of 
some influence and importance under 
James IT in Ireland. In 1711 Broomfield 
was a prisoner in Newgate, and seventeen 
Irish gentlemen joined in signing a testi- 
monial to his kindly treatment of certain of 
King James’s opponents in Ireland. 
Perhaps some reader could refer me tc 
information concerning this Dr. Broomfield 


W. H. Wetpty. 


CuurcH oF St. Mary te Merce, Caper- | 


LE-FERNE.—What is the meaning of the 
name of this parish near Folkestone, and the 
meaning of the dedication of its Church ? 


(Rev.) C. H. Grirrira. 
St. Michael’s Vicarage, Folkestone. 


“ce 


Evans or THE ‘‘ Evans Gamestrt.’’—In the 
Times, Oct. 19, 1905, there is a statement 
that the Auckland, one of the packet 
steamers on the Waterford-Milford Service 
in 1824, was commanded by “ Capt. Evans 
(introducer of Evans Gambit in _ chess).’’ 
Can this statement be confirmed by any 
reader ? 
Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 


EDINBURGH BrBLE, 1637. —This Bible, the 
page of which measures about nine inches 
by three, is without the Apocrypha, and has 
the imprint: Eprnsvren. Printed by 
R. Y., Printer to the K1na’s most Excellent 
Marzstip.’’ It contains the usual dedica- 
tion to ‘‘the most high and mighty Prince 
Tames,”” and is verbally, if not literally, a 
copy of the Bible of 1611. I note, for 
instance : 

Lev. xxv. 5. That which groweth of it owne 
accord of Thy harvest, thou shalt not reape. 


Iudges iiii. 13. And Sisera gathered together | 


all his charets, even nine hundred charets of 


yron. 
ue xviii. 4. The grin shal take him by the 
eele, 

Rev. xxi. 19. The first foundation was 
lasper, the second Saphir, the third a Chal- 
cedony, the fourth an Emraud. 


Was this really printed in Edinburgh? 
the same year, 1637, Robert Young 
Printed the ill-fated Scottish Liturgy. 


Ricuarp H. THornton. 
Portland, Oregan. 





‘La Gaviota’ (see ante p. 355).—‘‘ Fer- 
,nan Caballero’s”’ novel of the above title— 
‘The Seagull ’—was translated into English 
'in 1867 by the Hon. Augusta Bethell* (a 
'daughter of Lord Chancelior Westbury). Is 

Dr. Norman correct that there were two 
translations into English of this novel ? 
R. B. 

Upton. 

Creitic Detrres.—Beli of Manogan, god of 
Death, married Dén the mother-goddess, 
sister of Math of Mathonwy, god of 
Wealth and had issue among others: 
Penardun, who married secondly Llyn, 
Llediaith, the widower of Iweriadd, who had 
issue: Bran the Blessed, father of Carac- 
tacus and ancestor of St. Lucius; and Bran- 
wen, love-goddess who married Matholwch, 
King of Ireland, and had issue; Penardun 
herself had issue by Llyn of Manawyddan, 


|who married Rhiannon and had _ issue; 


Rhiannon married secondly Pwyll prince of 


| Dyfed and lord of Hades, called Avalon in 
| Somerset. Can any correspondent tell me 
Milford Haven Weekly News and County | 


if Cunedda the Great, dux Britanniarum, 
prince of Cumbria and king of Wales, c. 
A.D. 460-480, traced his descent from any of 
these people? 

D. or G. 

AttiIncHAM.—I should be glad of inform- 
ation regarding families of this name. 
Burke’s ‘ General Armoury’ gives as arms: 
‘“Or, three lozenge buckles az.’ and crest, 
**A church environed with trees ppr.’’ To 
whom were these arms granted ? 

Laurance M, Wotcxo. 

142, Kinfauns Rd., Goodmayes, Essex. 

De Dinant.—What was the origin of this 
family? At 12S. x. 38 it is stated that 
they came from Brittany, and that the 
daughter and co-heir of Josceus de Dinant, 
Sibil, married Hugh de Plugenet of Lam- 
bourne in Berkshire. Are there any grounds 
for attaching the De Dinants to the family 
of the Vicomtes de Porhoet and for identify- 
ing the above Josceus de Dinant with 
Joscius, the second son of Geoffroi, 2nd 
Vicomte de Porhoet, or one of his descend- 
ants ? 

I should be grateful for any information. 

Laurance M. Wotcxo. 

142, Kinfauns Road, Goodmayes. 

Sparatca (Sparatcra). — Who was Jo: 
Hieronymus Sbaralca? I possess a small 
bronze medal with his portrait on the obverse 


* Afterwards the Honble. Mrs. Nash, 
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and the following inscription: ‘‘ Jo: 
onymus Sbaralca, Doc. Colleg. Et. Bonon 
Anat, Lect. Emerit.’’ On the reverse is a 
tree with full branches and a creeper twined 
round the trunk and lower branch; from the 
latter hangs the end of the creeper, which is 
being cut by a sickle. The inscription is: 
Invite Amputans, 

Any information as to his career 
functions would be welcomed. 

D. A. H. Moszs. 

78, Kensington Park Road, W.11. 

[Sbaraglia was born at Bologna in 1641 and 
died there in 1710. He was professor at the 
University there—first of philosophy then of 
anatomy]. 

Tue GENEALOGICAL SocreTy or GRxEAT 
Britain (See 12 S. v. 248).—This Society is 


and 


mentioned as one of which the Rev. Thomas ' 


Hugo (died 1876) was a member. 

Some account of its founders, and partic- 
ulars of its history, and the documents in 
the hands of its officers, would interest other 
present-day genealogists besides myself. 

J. H. R. 


BROMFIELD OF 
anyone supply me with a fuller pedigree 


of this family than that given in Phillips’ | 
‘ Victoria | 
These authorities refer | 


‘Visitation of Hants,’ and the 
History of Hants’? 


to the Bromfields of Boldre. 


this name in its various forms (Broomfield, 


Brumfield) living in the neighbourhood of | 
the | 


Minstead and Lyndhurst early in 
eighteenth century and onwards, one branch 


of which were well-to-do yeomen. The name | 
is not a local place-name so far as I know, | 
and it therefore appears possible that these | 
latter families came of the same stock as | 
the Boldre family, who seem to have settled | 


in the New Forest early in the seventeenth 


century, although I cannot trace any con- | 


nection. 


I should be grateful for any genealogical | 


information sent direct to this address. 
F. Crooks. 
Eccleston Park, Prescot, Lancs. 


Ivan Famiry.—I shall be glad of any! 
information respecting any family or person | 


with the singular surname of _ [Iyan. | 

Nationality and derivation of name} 

unknown. 
C. BE +6. 


BrocrapHicaL Particutars DeEstrep. — | 
(1) Bernard Bailey, prior of the Schotten- | 


kirke at Ratisbon in 1731. 


Hier- |: 


THE New Forest.—Can | 


There were, | 
hawever, one or more other families bearing | 


(2) William Causton, translator of- Boe 
thius’ ‘ Consolation of Philosophy ’ in 1730, 

(3) Tierney and Adam Clark, engineers of 
the suspension-bridge between Buda and 
Pesth in 1840-9. 

(4) George Eustace, b. 27 Sept., 1760, 
who entered Winchester College in 1771 from 
New York and left 1773 (Kirby’s ‘ Winches. 
ter Scholars,’ p. 265). 

(5) Hon, Reginald Herbert, author of 
‘Nimrod’ (Priestley, London, 1826, 8vo.) 

(6) Joseph Robertson, the Scottish minis- 
ter, who married Harriet Westbrook to 
Shelley in 1811. 





JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Tue Rev. Jasper Mayne, D.D., Canon of 
| Christ Church. What authority is there 
for the statement in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 
Xxxvii. 162, that the Canon was _ educated 
at Westminster ? G. F. R. B. 


Apmrrat Marx MiLpanxke died June 10, 
1805. According to the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 
xxxvii. 369, he married a Miss Mary 
| Webber. The date of the marriage and the 
| parentage of the lady are desired. 

G. F. R. B. 


‘‘ BREEFE FoR Satup.’’—On going through 
'a copy of ‘The accounte of John Fry, 
Churchwarden [of Countisbury, near Ilfra- 
combe] for the year last past 1678,’ I found 
the following entry :—‘‘ Pd. to a breefe for 
Salup in the Countie of Salup—ts. 0d.” 

What was, or is, the ‘‘ breefe for Salup ”? 
I have made many enquiries, but without 
| success. 


Ernest B. Wootrycu. 
146, Albany Street, 
Regents Park, N.W.1. 
[In the Fifth, Seventh, Eighth, Ninth, Tenth, 
| and Eleventh Series of ‘N. & Q.’ will be found 
articles on Church Briefs]. 


Entema Wantep:—Can any contributor give 
me the remaining lines of the enigma written 
about fifty years ago, which begins :— 

Come and commiserate 
One who was blind, 
Helpless and desolate, 
Void of a mind? 
KatTHuEen A. N. WARD. 


i 


AuTHORS WANTED :— 

1. In the account of his ascent of Monte 
| Rosa the present Pope (‘Climbs on Alpine 
Peaks,’ by Abate Achille Ratti, London, T. 
Fisher Unwin, Ltd., 1923, at p. 59) quotes at 
some length “ one of the greatest writers whom 
Who was he? 


' 


| the Alps have inspired.” 
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The passage in the English version begins 
“Why do men go up on the heights? Is it 
perchance a mysterious inexplicable fascination, | 
ete.” 





JouHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


2... - for thee I fear, my love; | 
Such ghastly dreams last night surprised | 


my soul, 

3. Heed a black illusions of the | 
night. 

The mockings of unquiet slumbers. 
W. R. Davies. 





| 
Replies. 
CORNISH ACRES IN DOMESDAY. 
(12 S. vii. 392, 437, 471; xii. 356). 


Sir Edward Smirke’s conclusion as quoted 
on p. 356 ante, adds the word ‘“‘or,’’ and 
should read ‘‘ 60 to 64 acres of customary or 
statute measure. An independent investiga- 
tion of many original documents of the four- 
teenth to the eighteenth century has given 
results practically identical with Smirke’s, 
viz.: that the Cornish acre was the same 
thing as a carucate, and varied in extent | 
from about 60 standard acres to a very much 
larger area according to the nature of the 
land. i 

In a survey of Launceston Land of the | 
year 1559 is a direct definition which may 
be worth recording : 

Hit is hire Generall[{y] Receivd in the Countie 
of Cornewall that one aiker of land Cornishe 
contenythe LX aikers of land Inglish (for the 
greatter part). Itim the knightes Fee con- 
tenith IX aikers Cornyshe (for the more part). 

In a survey of 1245 the sum of Cornish 
acres in the whole county is given as 4866; if 
all wastes, ete., are included this would 
make the average measure equal to a little 
more than 180 standard acres. | 

In connexion with this subject it is inter- | 
esting to note that the customary acre 
English as used in Cornwall was based (so 
writes John Norden in a draft survey of 


leigh Durant) on the Cornish lineal 
Imeasures : — 
3 yards or 9 feet = 1 staff. 
4 staves = 1 pole. } 


So their pole being 36 feet long, Cornish- | 
men devised a unit of superficial measure- | 
ment 36 feet long by 9 feet wide, 


'no doubt be interesting to Caprain 


| John of Dotland. 


| to “* Angas.” 





makes the measure of their land bigger in 
quantite then the [pole of] 164 foote, by one 


acre in 6} acres; 
er more accurately, 64 customary acres 
would be 7.72 standard acres. 

RL. €. 


Moreans or Gatway (12 S. xii. 270, 339). 
—I am pleased, though I did it unwittingly, 
to have afforded a clue to a question in the 
history of Melbourne, Victoria. Some fur- 


| ther information about John Gardiner will 


FIReE- 
BRACE and historians of that colony. The 
following table, showing the descents and 
relationship of John Gardiner and George 


| Fife Angas, one of the founders of South 


Australia, after whom the town of Angas- 
ton, S. Australia, is called, is taken from 


|The Pedigree of the Angus Family,’ com- 
| piled by the Rev. Dr. J. Angus of Regent’s 
| Park College, in 1878. 


Alexander Angus. 


(one of the clan Angus who accompanied the 
ninth Earl of Angus when he left Scotland in 


| 1584, owing to the measures taken to impose 
| episcopacy on the Scotch. He settled about 


20 miles west of Newcastle, near the Tyne). 


| 
William. 


Henry of George 
Rawhouse 
ies | Deborah=Joseph Jop- 
William of | ling, farmer, near 
Hindley =Lydia Ravensworth, where 
d. of Henry Blackett, he lived and died. 
who, aa Ag a | 
escaped the rish J h Jopling “ 
massacre of 1641, ine. Ee a 
1697, d. 1774,=Elliott 
_ He Rippon. 
changed the spelling of 
his name, “for some Ann=Rev. Isaac Gar- 
unexplained reason,’ ner, of Hamsterly, 
buried in same grave. 


Caleb=d. of Caleb Jop- John = M. Fletcher, 
ling of Satley. Dublin. He altered 
the spelling of his 


o_o Newcastle name to “ Gardiner.” 


John Gardiner, b. 
1798, Leamington. “ He 
settled some time at 
Gardiner’s Creek, Mel- 
bourne.” 

If we carry on the classification of ‘‘ first’ 


George Fife Angas, 
b. 1789, d. 1879. 


whose | cousins, ‘‘ second’ cousins, some stages fur- 
content was equal to the square pole of | ther, it seems 


that John Gardiner and 


18 feet, that is 324 square feet; 160 of these | George Fife. Angas were “ fifth ” cousins. 


units made one 


acre, containing 51,840 | 
Square feet, which | 


ants of John Gardiner, 


The ‘‘ Pedigree ’’ does not give descend- 
nor does it state 
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that he died without issue. It was a sister| 
of his father who married a Morgan of) 
Dublin, and her grandchildren were ‘“ Dr. | 
John Morgan of Dublin’ and ‘‘ Dr. Thomas | 
Morgan of Galway ;’’ and it is through her | 
marriage that I suggest that Sir Hudson, 
Lowe’s mother may have been a descendant | 
of the Angus family of Newcastle. 

Prnry Lewis. 


‘““OssmatcH”’ (128. xii. 353).—Probably | 
the bird referred to is the Brambling| 
(Fringilla montifringilla). It is, perhaps, | 
remarkable that ‘‘ Smatche’”’ should be a} 
name given by William Turner (‘Avium| 
Precipuarum ’ 1544, p. 43) for the Wheatear | 
(Ginanthe), which may have derived its 
English name from its white rump, but) 
which is only a summer visitant to the 
British Isles, though it has been said to 
winter here occasionally. 

Huex 8. GiapsTone. 

Contracted form of ‘‘ Horsematch,” a! 
local name for the Wheatear (see Vol. i., 
‘British Bird Book.’) Morris also gives) 
“* Horsematch ”’ as a local name of the Great 
Grey Shrike, but this bird is considerably 
larger than the Bullfinch. Sizes: Bull-! 
finch, 6.25in.; Greenland Wheatear, 6.5in. ; 
Great Grey Shrike, 9.5in. 

BarTEN ALLEN. 


SHetey’s Heart (12 S. xii. 352).—Dr. 
Guido Biagi, in the new edition of his work 
‘Gli Ultimi Giorni di Percy Bysshe Shel- 
ley’ (Florence, 1922), gives in an appendix) 
a précis of the correspondence on the subject | 
which appeared in the Times Interary Sup- 
plement of 1920, in the course of which he 
refutes the legend of the Roman burial of 
Shelley’s heart, and, summing up, adds: 

We must admit that after her [i.e., 
Mary Shelley’s] death, the heart was embedded 
in a wall of St. Peter’s Church, Bournemouth, 
and that after the death of Sir Percy, it was 
finally interred with him in the graveyard of 
that Church. 


Witrrip H. Wootten. 


Tue Stocks (12 S. xi. 386, 438, 472, 492, 
517; xii. 38, 78, 157, 278, 355).— 

Suffolk. About 1872 I visited Southwold, 
and saw the old stocks just outside the) 
churchyard wall. I am told they have since| 
been removed, 

Rosert A-ABABRELTON. 


Courts or Recorp (12 S. xii. 334). _ 
There is a list of 172 Borough and Local! 
Courts of Record in the late Earl ot Hals- 


| tion was the one pirated in Dublin the same 


| school. 


| ject of the query. 


/an ancient Welsh family; his father, lord 


| Davies, who had issue Richard, who married 


| Ann Lloyd. 
D. or G. 
Wetsn Nationat Emprem (12 S. xii. 189, 
| 237, 274, 335).—I thank those gentlemen 


bury’s ‘ Laws of England,’ vol. ix, pp. 138- 

214. A good many of them are there stated 
to have been in abeyance for many years, 
J. B. Wurrmore. 

A Dustin Prracy (12 S. xii. 331).—There 

is in the B.M. Library an edition of ‘ The 

History of Nourjahad,’ published in Lon. 

don in 1767 by Dodsley, 240 pp. This edi- 


(Six years earlier ‘Sidney Bidulph’ 
was pirated there also). A translation was 
published in London in 1782. The 1788 
edition was the third or fourth apparently, 


See B. M. Catalogue. 
E. R. McC. Drx. 
24, Clare Street, Dublin. 


Ipswicu ScHootr (12 S. xii. 230, 275, 355). 
—Copinger (‘ Suff. Records,’ vol. iii, p. 331) 
gives a list of references relating to this 


year. 


Witrrep J. CHAMBERS. 
1, Mornington Avenue Mansions, W.14. 


Joun Davis, temp. REroRMaTIon (12 §. 
xii. 351).—-Although not able to inform your 
correspondent particularly on the points 
upon which he is seeking elucidation, I can 
supply him with a few details of a man 
whom I believe to be identical with the sub- 


John Davis, born in 1534, was a scion of 


of the manor of Gwysaney, assumed the 
patronymic of Davis or Davies; John had 
an uncle, Robert, who was a sergeant to 
Henry VIII, and married the widow of 
Alderman Pulesdon, whose descendant, Sir 
Richard P., was mentioned a few weeks ago 
in ‘N. & Q.’ by Mrs. Cops. (In paren- 
thesis I may add that I have in my posses- 
sion a pre-Reformation brass Sanctus bell 
embossed with the representation of the four 
evangelists which may have formed part of 
the loot of the wicked Robert!). In the 
pedigree John is stated to have been living 
in 1578. He married a lady named Pryse 
descended from an old Powys family, and 
had issue John who married a lady named 


who have so kindly answered my query 0 
this subject. On the subject of the intro 
duction of the arms of Wales into the fourth 
quarter of the Royal Standard and coat of 





9, 1923. 
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arms, I should like to mention that. 
Rhoscomyl in his ‘ Flame Bearers of Welsh | 
History,’ 1906, refers to the ‘‘ Ked Dragon ”’ 
standard as being the old banner of the 
Britons; hence it would appear to have 
degenerated later into a ‘‘ badge,” as sug- 
gested. D. or G. 


BroaDsTONE (12 S. xii. 292, 337).—Not- 
withstanding the fact that in the striking 
title of Kenelm Henry Digby’s book ‘ The 
Broad Stone of Honour’ the words 
“Broad ’’ and ‘‘Stone’”’? are printed as 
separate words (I refer to the édition de luxe 
published by Bernard Quaritch in five 
volumes, 1876-1877), it is singular that the 
author’s own way is departed from by 
writers no doubt familiar with the subject 
on which they write, but whom one would 
naturally expect to follow Digby’s example. 

In the account of Kenelm Henry Digby in 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ 


the two words are joined by a hyphen— 
“ Broad-stone.”’ 
Ruskin, in the fifth volume of ‘ Modern 


Painters’ (I quote from the original edi- 
tion, 1860), says in a foot-note (p. 279): 
“The reader will find . . . every phase of 
nobleness ildustrated in Sir [as he terms 
him] Kenelm Digby’s ‘ Broad Stone of 
Honour.’ The best help I have ever had... 
was given me, when this author, from whom 
I had first learned to love nobleness, intro- 
duced frequent references to my writings in 
his ‘Children’s Bower.’’’ Yet a recent 
biographer of Kenelm Henry Digby quotes 
this passage with the title as ‘‘ Broadstone 
of Honour,’’ and uses this form throughout 
his book. | 

May I be allowed to supplement the quota- 
tion given at ante, p. 338, from the first 
edition of Digby’s noble work—perhaps his 
most famous one, though unknown to many 
people nowadays—by giving the full title of 
the book as printed in the 1876-7 edition, 
together with some short extracts from 
Digby’s explanation as to why he chose the 
word ‘‘ Broad ” in his title?—a word which 
he evidently meant to stand alone. 

The title is :— 

THE 
Broad Stone of Monour: 
OR 
THE TRUE SENSE AND PRACTICE OF CHIVALRY. 


- Extracts from the author’s explanation of 
his use of the word ‘‘ Broad ” :— 

Wherefore, under the favour and correction 
of all ingenuous persons, these four books of 


| to resist the arms of the world. 
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ensamples and doctrines, forming, as it were, 
a moral history of the heroic age of Christen- 
dom, have been undertaken; and it seemed, 
that in accordance with the symbolic character 
which should distinguish all works connected 
with chivalry, the whole collection might be 
named ‘‘ The Broad Stone of Monour,”’ seeing that 
it would be a fortress like that rock 
upon the Rhine which appears to repre- 
sent, as it were, knightly perfection, being 
lofty and free from the infection of a base 
world. This, indeed, would be lofty, not to 
represent the height of an arrogant mind, but 
what St. Bernard calls “ the holy and humble 
elevation of the heart;’” it would be broad, 
not in regard to the way that leadeth to it, 
which, like that of all divine virtue, is known 
to be so narrow that few can go in thereat, 
being the narrow way of those who are called 
to suffering; it is not the broad road of the 
world, nor the wide gate that leadeth to its 
false enchantments; this is strait and narrow, 
rough and craggy, and hard to climb; .. 
but it is broad in acknowledging dis- 
tinctly and broadly the eternal truths of 
religion, that all men are equal before God; 
broad in its words, those of plain and holy 
innocence, and in its sentiments 

Whole as the marble, founded as the rock, 

As broad and general as the casing air; 

Not cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d, bound in 

To doubts and fears. 
dea ad een Nor ‘s it upon a narrow and barren 
rock, without means of delight and refresh- 
ment, that we are invited to take our stand, 
When the 
wide fields of literature are made the domains 
of religion, there can be no feeling, of confine- 
ment ie 

Surely it.is due to the learned author (one 
of infinite charm, too) that the title of his 
sumptuous book should be printed in the 


way he approved. 


R. Y. Pickerrne. 
Conheath, Dumfriesshire. 


Tue Orrice or Sanportr (12 S. xii. 351). 
This is probably the Office of Sandgelt, that 
is the person responsible for collecting the 
Sandgelt or impost levied on shipping to 
pay the cost of clearing the harbour from 
sand. The ‘N .E. D.’ gives the following 
quotation: ‘£1527. Chronicle of Calais. 
Without paying sandgelt, wharfgelt, etc.’ 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Epwarp II, Epwarp [TI], anp THE FIEscHi 
Famity (12 8. xii. 188).—T. D. Hardy’s edi- 
tion of Le Neve’s ‘Fasti Ecclesiae 
Anglicanae’ throws some light on this query. 

(1) Adrian de Flisco was presented to the 
archdeaconry of Cleveland in the diocese of 
York by King Edward II, Aug. 15, 1317; and 

(2) Innocent de Flisco was admitted into 
this dignity, Oct. 28, 1334, on the resigna- 
tion of Adrian de Flisco, but his title does 
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not appear to have been recognized by the Rice Pepicree (or Luzun-y-Brarn) (128, ] 
King (iii, 145-6). | xii, 511).—Details earlier than 1790 can be (12 
(3) John, son of John de Flisco, held the | ascertained by reference to the Llwyn-y- : 
prebend of Strensall in York Cathedral in | Brain family mentioned in Burke’s ‘ Landed ti 
1326 (iii, 215). | Gentry.’ Burke’s * Peerage ’ may also be W 
(4) Luchin de Flisco was presented by | consulted for a family of the same name. the 
Papal authority to the prebend of Lafford under the Dynevor barony. I 
or Sleford in Lincoln Cathedral in 1322 W. D. Raman. 179 
(ii. 161). James Lancran: Henry Laree (12 §, [| [ei 
(5) Manuel de Flisco was collated to the xii. 312).—This query having been brought | dis 
prebend of Ampleforth in York Cathedral, to my notice, I beg to inform your corres- | Gx 
Aug. 28, 1329, and this grant was ratified pondent that a good biographical accountof | Wi 
by the King, Apr. 28, 1342; he held the pre-e Henry Lahee was published in the May I 
bend of Milton Manor in Lincoln Cathedral’ number of The Musical Herald of 1903. | sun 
in 1333, and on Apr. 28, 1342; and he was’ There was also a small obituary notice in | mai 
presented to the Archdeaconry of Notting- that paper for May, 1912. There is a short 
ham in the diocese of York about 1330 (ii. notice in the Appendix of Grove’s ‘Dic | A 
189; iii, 150, 168).* tionary of Music,’ and an obituary notice in 
(6) Raymond de Flisco held the prebend The Musical Times of September, 1912. Me 
of Leighton Ecclesia in Lincoln Cathedral in Marearer G. Lauer. sad 
1339 (ii, 174). Wootnicu (12 S. xii. 272, 355).—I am] ff 
(7) William de Flisco held the prebend of grateful for the two additional replies about 
Strensall in York Cathedral, Jan. 30, (Collins Woolrich. Mn. MyppExron remarks 
1325-6, and again in 1346; he was collated that it would be interesting to identify the 
to the archdeaconry of Suffolk in the diocesé house the Doctor lived in. I have now found Ph 
of Norwich, July 1, 1353; and to the prebend 4 note in Owen and Blakeway’s ‘ History the. 
of Dunnington in York Cathedral, July 15, of Shrewsbury’ vol. i, p. 408. It is there } Hor 
1353 (ii, 487; iti, 181, 215). stated that Roger Blakeway (son of John | of F 
Joun B. WarNewRIcat. B. of Priors Middleton, yeoman) also an st 
Ror or DarmspEN, Ipswich anp Cam- apothecary, hada daughter Elizabeth, ‘‘ who | ¢ 
BRIDGE (12 S. xii. 306).—Don’t let the note married Thomas Passand, of the same } hanc 
about ‘‘ Robert Roe, of 14, King’s Parade, occupation as his father-in-law.’’ They had } last 
Cambridge,’ (p. 307, col. 2) pass without issue, Robert, father of Thomas Passand, f tequ 
mentioning that he is immortalized in Cal- both also apothecaries; the last of whom, Chat 
verley’s ‘Hic vir, hic est’ (‘ Verses and in 1671, sold the house in Ramuldshan, 
Translations ’) : alias Barker Street, built originally by this Av 
By degrees my education Roger Blakeway, to Collins Woolrich—‘‘ also pes 
Grew, and I became as others;_ an eminent member of that useful profes- } were 
Learned to blunt my moral feelings sion.’? (‘‘ Passand”’ is the spelling used } fath 
By the aid of Bacon Brothers; be On d Blak with 
Bought me tiny bev» «* Mortlock, y wen on akeway). little 
And colossal prints si Roe; Ernest B. Wootrycu. first 
And ignored the proposition 146, Albany Street, repri 
That both time and money go. Regents Park, N.W.1. editi 
J. C. Enciish ARMS AND EscutcHEONS IN 
Rorr or Sanp (12 S. x. 309, 353, 417).— Bayonne Carnepran (12 8. xii. 351). — 
Butler’s ‘Hudibras,’ Part I, Canto i, According to a fifteenth century roll of arms 
Il. 157-8, reads: published in The Ancestor, a John Horsley 
For he a rope of sand would twist bore, Azure three horse heads gold cut off at | Henr 
As tough as learned Sorbonist. ; the neck, with silver bridles.’’ (See The _ 
and Zachary Grey, in his note on these lines 4neestor, vol. ix, p. 163). 4 
explains the allusion and gives a parallel (in F. Crooxs. ny 
Latin). eaAGe Great Lixcutsts (12 8. xii. 233, 276, 297, | net) 
Kedah, Malay State + ee 313, 355).—See also the instance cf the Rev. | Tues: 
a eee eee John Mawer, D.D. (who spoke and wrote m =. 
* On his resignation of the archdeaconry be may ee languages) referred to m text | 
Cardinal Ambaldus of the title of San Lorenzo | ‘N. & Q.’ 5S. iii. 426. need 
in Lucina was collated 23 November, 1331. R. B. ff curso: 
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IDENTIFICATION oF CosTuME DssIrED one of ag seqeteniiee, of Restate, Py 
oss cae . ; ransport him bac e days when these 
(12 8. roe 291, a, ae er ae things were read for what they were worth, 
portraits in pastel by Josep aunders | and conveyed to their readers amusing ideas 
(1775), I felt an interest in Mr. A. C. | direct, not material for notes and opportunity 
Wu11s’s query, and I think I have found | tor increasing or displaying erudition. 
the original of the portrait illustrated. sue pei Eh tage Le = — Sn saaeton 
: 3 ’ ‘ >| S80; a is also, > ; 
In Daniel Paterson’s ‘Book of Road,’ | it should be, that, enabled to sevour these 
1792, describing the road from Spalding to | particular examples of Elizabethan wit and 
leicester, it is stated that at sixteen miles | humour, somewhat as contemporaries did, one 
distance is Tallington, and on the right | is re-assured as to the verdict of posterity, 
Gretford, where resides the celebrated Dr. | — has in oe —— them. Much of 
Willis. | them is enjoyable enough; but the kind and 
1 ; F | degree of goodness is that which the average 
I have not at hand the ‘D. N. B.,’ but | clever man writing to the taste of his age, can 
surely it should not be difficult to trace a_ fairly easily knock off. It illustrates an aspect 
man ‘‘ celebrated’ in 1792. of the mentality of the Elizabethans rather 
Rorert PEarsatt. | than brings an individual mind worthy of 
Rtak, Bitte: Macs = special regard clearly before us. But this in 
go t = Hil ° Mid ai. | itself is emphatically worth having, and per- 
rr re Willis af G AE pe G II1’s | baps better obtained by straightforward reading 
Pdceemeng ‘A life of Heys in the DNB a S| of texts than in another way. 
Rererences WANTED (12 8. xii. 353).— The Adventures of Hajji Baba. By James 


(3) By the [not that] loud trumpet, which Morier. 
our courage aids, A Russian Gentleman. By Serghei Aksakoff. 
We learn er sound, as well as sense,| ‘Translated from the Russian by J. D. Duff. 
persuades. 
These lines are by Edmund Waller, who used | Ee — + pa - Translated by 
them twice. They are 27-28 in his poem “ Upon | : _ ee Eat 
the Earl of scommon’s ‘Translation of (Oxford University Press. 2s. each). 
Horace, ‘De Arte Poetica;’ and of the Use We have often had occasion to express our 
of Poetry.” They are also 11-12 in the later appreciation of the Oxford series of the World’s 
of his two Epilogues to Beaumont and Fletcher’s | Ulassics, and these three new volumes renew 
‘The Maid’s Tragedy,’ written when, as Mr. | Our admiration of the happy selection made by 
G. Thorn Drury has said, “he laid unholy | the Editors. ‘Tolstoy’s Plays have been pub- 
hands’? upon that play “ and constructed a | lished within fairly recent years; but neither 
last act in rhyme more in accordance with the _— Rod . rye — ; ae ae — 
requirements of the morals of the Court of ; brought betore @ general reader, and eac 
Charles II.” offers a little world of instruction and amuse- 
EpWARD BENSLY. | — As a ie sy ig A _ 
= a ’—modelled on ‘ Gi as,’ but not to 
sgn a" etry sanPagrc ges | cg of Pag rig iene 9 the best Ses — 
pres 5 ; - | been done in that kind. ere is no character 
ning, “ Around the fire, one wintry night,” | for whom one is compelled to feel a particular 
were written by Lucy Aikin, and not by her sympathy, there is no incident, however tragic 
father, John Aikin, M.D. They were included, or horrible, that is made to touch one to the 
with a few other short pieces of hers. in a quick—but the changing picture of the East, 
little volume, entitled ‘Poetry for children,’ the vivacity of the manners, the spirited move- 
first compiled by her in 1801, and revised and ment of the narrative, the sense imparted by 
reprinted in 1825. My copy of this revised the work as a whole of actuality, adventure 
tdition is dated 1834. and life, keep the imagination so intent and 
A.A. B. | sq much delighted that it asks for nothin 
further. That this effect is largely produce 
r:) otes on Books by — ane 7 ee oe 
s | society and modes o ought may be inferr 
ik, Chetths. ¢Mieits « Maries Dreame’ | 17°™ the fact that educated Persians, when 
(1592) William Kemp: ‘ Nine Daies Won- pag 2M ‘to pacar ovel = Paes ane “the 
” (1600). The Bodley Head. 3s. net). | 0 : <4: 
er’ ( i | original and the English the translation. 
Robert Greene: ‘The Thirde and Last Part’ Aksakoff’s ‘Family History ’— here called ‘A 
of Conny-catching.’ (The Bodley Head. Russian Gentleman ’— consists essentially of 
net). | the portraiture of some half-dozen persons seen 
Tazsz Bodley Head quartos, giving a verbatim | against the background of the Russia of the 
and literatim reproduction of the original | late eighteenth century. The principal figure 
itions without introduction or notes, the | is that of the great Russian landowner and 
text being edited by Mr. G. B. Harrison, hardly | head of a family—a man of tremendous force, 
ted a recommendation to the student. A | of rough, pe mm ways, capable of excessive 





cursory inspection of their well-printed pages, | violence and obeyed with trembling yet warm- 
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hearted, generous, the soul of rectitude and | heart of grace,” and a score or so mo 


honour and intensely proud of his re descent. | 
The book is a Russian classic—and the charm | 
and dignity, the gentle humanity, the clear- 
ness and simplicity of conception which are 
among the qualities which give it that rank, | 
come out well in the translation. 


English Idioms (S.P.E., Tract No. XII). By 
Logan Pearsall Smith. (Oxford, Clarendon | 
Press. 3s. 6d. net). \* 

Tue best proof and illustration of the living 
energy of a language is furnished by its 
idioms and by the changes which these un- 
dergo. In spite of the many pages of print 
devoted to them, and in spite of the several 
dictionaries of them compiled, Mr, Pearsall | 
Smith still finds that English idioms have 
been but inadequately dealt with. The vast 
material has not yet been systematically sur- | 
veyed. By idiom is to be understood a phrase 
which is a verbal anomaly, transgressing 
either the Jaws of grammar, or the laws of 
logic, or including some word or phrase other- 
wise obsolete. Ellipsis and metaphor seem to | 
account for the greater number of these anom- 
alies, and with them comes in a whimsical ' 
pleasure in rhythm, alliteration, contrast, du- 
plication, and the like verbal niceties, with | 
the still more whimsical pleasure in _ir- 
relevance. 

To idioms—and with them proverbs—derived 
from occupations and sport, Mr. Pearsall 
Smith devotes about a quarter of his treatise, 
setting out classified lists and interspersing 
them with notes on the more difficult ex- 
amples. He observes that while old games 
furnish a considerable number of idioms, our 
newer forms of sport are hardly represented. 
Golf and motoring, with their full special 
vocabularies, have not yet contributed any- 
thing worth having to the language at large, 
nor has either machinery or medicine. Most 
people could have drawn up for themselves 
the lists of idioms derived from the Bible, 
Shapespeare, foreign tongues, and parts of 
the human body, but they are _ interesting 
nevertheless to look through. A more difficult 
side of this study is the idiomatic use of 
common verbs of motion and effort—the mass 
of material being almost impossible to gope 
with. The sketch of it here has been well put 
together. 

Mr. Pearsall Smith finds that the bulk of ' 
English idiomatic speech is used for “ deter- 
mination, exasperation and vituperation ”—in 
other words, serves for assertion and _ re- 
sistance. He implies that it is less poetical 
than that of other languages, though other- 
wise does its qualities the fullest justice, both 
from the literary and the psychological point 
of view. The well-known puzzles remain 
puzzles: but idioms would cease to be idioms 


Those who have paid some attention ty 
English will find much that is pleasant, but 
hardly anything that is new in this 
those, on the other hand, to whom examining 
the detail of language is something of a fresh 
occupation, will find it most inspiriting and 
helpful. And it is for these latter, we take 
it, that these tracts are principally intended, 


Zz i 


JounN Henry Rivert-Carnac. 


of Colonel J. H. Rivett-Carnac 
Q.’ of yet another old friend, 
It took place on May 11th, at Vevey, in his 
Few men have filled a long 
He started with an 


pc 


deprives ‘N. & 


eighty-fifth year. 
life so full as he did. 
unusually favourable opening, for his family 
had long been among those most closely con- 
English administration of 
He went from Haileybury into the 
Bengal service in 1858, and from that date until 
1894, when he retired, he was one of the most 
efficient and prominent of English 
His work as Cotton Com- 
missioner, as special Commissioner of Trans 
port during the Behar famine in the ’seventies 
and on the Benares Opium Agency may be cited 
as exemplifying this, and there went along 
with it his enthusiastic promotion and organiza. 
tion of the Volunteer movement in India. His 
recreation was largely the pursuit of anti 
quarian research and the making of collections, 
He was a member of several learned societies 
and made some contributions of value to pre 
historic archaeology, though the multitude of 
his necessary occupations and his interests pre 
vented him from working very systematically 
In 1910 he published his 
‘Many Memories of Life in India, at Home 
and Abroad,’ a book which bears witness to 
his many engaging qualities of head and heart. 
He lived for some time at Stanstead Hall, 
Suffolk, then bought the Chateau de Rouge 
luniac priory in the Canton 
de Vaud, but, of late, the altitude proving too 
great for his health, he had lived at Vevey. 


nected with the 


officials in India. 


at such subjects. 


mont, an ancient 


CorRRIGENDUM. 


At ante. p. 350, col. 2, line 12 from foot, for 
“ Cressy ” read Creasy. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
'to “The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries,’ 
| Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2.”—Advertisem 
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if they were not detached from their origin | Business Letters, and Corrected Proofs 
igh Street, High 


and we need not repine that the explanation | “ The Publisher” — at 20, H 
of “a game leg,” “ fighting shy,” “ taking | Wycombe, Bucks. 
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